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BY GRAHAM DAVIS 


Springing Forward 


pring is in full swing. For some, that means 
tending to the dreaded spring cleaning list 
filled with emptying out the closet and 
finally getting around to steam cleaning 
the living room. Others take in the rays 
over spring break with a cocktail in one hand and a, well, a cocktail in the other. 
Some dream of the day where they can scurry over to the closest Apple store for the newest iPad, 
tax return money in hand. But for me, spring doesn’t start until the first pitch of the Major League 
Baseball season is thrown (it was a fastball for a strike by Yankee pitcher C.C. Sabathia, by the way). 
Opening day signifies change—like clockwork, the weather gets warmer, sundresses start appearing, 
and the beginning of summer approaches faster than Sabathia’s pitch. 

This year I decided to take part in an in-person fantasy baseball draft—for those of you 
who have seen The League or remember the scene from Knocked Up know exactly what I'm talking 
about. It doesn't get more American than twelve guys knocking back some cold ones and scarfing 
pizza while criticizing every move another player made, and it served as an uplifting escape outlet 
from the draining monotony of our everyday lives. 

Spring also brings a new slate of TV. shows, and I for one, am excited about another season 
of rednecks wrasslin’ some gators on Swamp People. The premier may have had 75 million views 
less than Rebecca Black’s “Friday” music video, but something tells me giving 45 minutes of the crazy 
Cajuns a try will be a much more fulfilling experience. Check out my review on page .(Do 
you really think I would pass up a chance to piss off some PETA activists?) The life of an alligator 
hunter is both perilous and exhilarating, and the Cajun people take great pride in passing down the 
tricks to their craft from generation to generation. 

Also included is a dramatic recollection of a night gone wrong from Dig Mag regular 
contributor Shannon Smythe. She and a group of friends were assaulted last month while walking 
down a normally safe and well-lit Long Beach street, and she wants to get the word out to prepare 
yourself for these types of situations before the worst happens. Her story is a touching first-hand 
reminder that we sometimes take our day-to-day lives for granted without acknowledging that on 
any given night there could be a predator lurking in the shadows. 

On that note, brutal acts of bullying have been making regular appearances in the news 
lately, sometimes even taking precedent over the segment dedicated to Charlie Sheen at the top of 
the hour. Former Long Beach Poly star and current Eagles wide receiver Desean Jackson was recently 
back in the LBC to speak out against bullying, and his touching appearance on The View last month 
not only captured the hearts of bullied youth across the nation, it actually got me to watch The View. 
Two prominent YouTube videos that have recently surfaced both result with the victim beating the 
shit out of the young man who had seemed so tough just moments before, and while it could end 
up as a lesson learned for the bullies, it will likely just end in a lawsuit. This could just be a phase 
resurfacing, but hopefully the message sent from Jackson and the exposure of the videos will win 
out. Time will have to tell. 

Ending on a sad note is never fun, so in the spirit of our later than usual magazine 
distribution I'd like to remind you all that tomorrow is Friday. Which means IT’S FRIDAY, FRIDAY. 
GOTTA GET DOWN ON FRIDAY. EVERYBODY’S LOOKIN’ FORWARD TO THE WEEKEND, WEEKEND. 


Think Blue, 


Graham 
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How one student’s worst nightmare became a reality 


By Shannon Smythe 


t was a night like any other on the streets 

of Long Beach. I was going out with four 

of my girlfriends to enjoy a fun night after 

a stressful school week. We searched for 

parking for what seemed like forever, seeing 
as Long Beach is always horrible with parking and the 
inconvenient street sweeping days. Luckily we found 
a spot right near Redondo Avenue, a street usually 
packed with the hustle and bustle of Long Beach 
traffic. Around 10:30pm that Saturday night, however, 
something was a little different. 

The street was quiet and all that could be heard was 
the taunting of a few Long Beach locals that were up 
to no good. They harassed us as we walked toward 
our destination, and we ignored them assuming they 
were just some obnoxious strangers. Little did we 
know, these girls were looking for trouble and we 
were now their perfect target. 

The strangers continued to follow us until they had 


the opportunity to corner us at just the right moment. 


The gate was locked once we got to the house and 

we quickly realized these girls were planning on 
more than verbally harassing us. They demanded our 
phones and money in an intimidating tone as we 

all backed timidly into the fence. At that moment, 
feeling more helpless than I ever thought possible, 
the girls began aimlessly punching and pulling our 
hair as we called for help. My body immediately went 
into fight or flight mode as adrenaline was pumping 
through my veins. The terrifying moment was almost 
a complete blur. 

The last memory I have was the split second I 
decided to give up my purse and run. My number one 
priority was to get away before these girls did any 
more damage, regardless of what materialistic items I 
would have to give up. From the looks of it, these girls 
were definitely affiliated with a gang and 1 was not 
about to risk getting more hurt. All that was running 
through my mind was that everything in my bag 
was replaceable but my life was not. At that point, I 
sacrificed my belongings and ran as fast as I could. 

After the traumatic experience, I discovered the 
ignorance behind the saying, “that would never 
happen to me.” It is unbelievably important for 
everyone, especially females, to always be fully aware 


of their surroundings. We tend to forget that there are 
rough people in Long Beach, even on relatively nice 
streets like Redondo just a few blocks from the beach. 

Before the incident, I rarely thought twice when 
walking at night. I seemed to think I was invincible 
when, in reality, 1 was carelessly putting myself in an 
extremely unsafe situation. Thankfully, in my case, I 
was with four other girls and the assailants did not 
have any weapons on them. The situation could have 
escalated to a much higher degree and 1 am thankful 
to have walked away with just a few cuts and bruises. 
I later found out that in the midst of my panic, one of 
my friends actually pulled out her pepper spray when 
she felt an uncomfortable intuition. That pepper 
spray could have been a huge reason why we were all 
lucky enough to get away with only minor wounds, 
and I highly advise Long Beach residents to purchase 
some. 

In addition to taking the simple precautions, 
CSULB offers many services to ensure safety at all 
times. Blue-lit telephones are conveniently placed in 
numerous places on campus for times of emergency. 
CSULB also offers safe rides at night for students 
that get out of class late and are forced to walk alone 
to their cars in the dark. The people employed to give 
these rides normally wait at the round about near 
Brotman Hall with a clipboard and golf carts. They 
are friendly and will drive any student directly up 
to their car. These services are extremely useful and 
promote the safety precautions that everyone should 
take. 

The newest service I discovered to help ensure 
people are prepared in situations such as mine are 
self defense classes. The classes are free and are held 
at the Recreation and Wellness Center on campus. 
They are intended for teaching women the basic 
information and skills that could potentially save 
their lives in unsafe settings. The CSULB self defense 
classes are currently offered on Wednesdays from 
7pm-g9pm to all female students. 

Hopefully my story and these recommendations are 
more helpful than frightening. Situations like mine 
do not happen often, but it is still imperative that 
people always remain aware of their surroundings. 
An incident like this preventable with the correct 
precautions. Stay prepared, utilize strength in 
numbers, and remember that things are replaceable 
but you certainly are not. & 
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Amidst a materialistic society chasing the rat race sits an old lost art 
that is still as strong as ever. 


through a poem. It’s cathartic to some, an obsession to 
here's something romantic and others, but rarely is poetry something one pursues for 
liberating about expressing yourself the financial gains to be reaped. A highly edited piece of 
work might take months or years to finish, yet will only 
take up a single page. A completed 
poem captivates you like the curves 
and angles of a brand new car— 
but what you don’t notice are the 
multiple coats of wax that make 
all of it pop. So for creative writing 
majors here at Cal State Long 
Beach with an emphasis on poetry, 
writing is much less about money 
than it is about creative expression. 
Oe 

When | asked Clint Margrave, 36, 
why he writes poetry opposed to 
the short story or novel, he joked, I 
have to pick the one that completely 
guarantees that Ill never make a 
penny and that’s poetry.’ 

Poems are relatively short 
compared to other literary art forms, 
but by no means does that make 
them easier to write. Margrave rises 
everyday at 5:30 a.m. and writes 
several pages of material that he'll 
later boil down to maybe two or 
three lines of poetry. “Sometimes 
its awful what I'm writing, but 
this is just one day out of 365 days,” 
he says - currently has two poetry 
manuscripts and a novella that he 
cut from a novel in the works. 

He recalls when he was 10, and 
would spend weekends writing 
his first novel with an electric 
typewriter his dad brought home. 
Today, Margrave occupies a sparsely 
furnished office with a MFA in fiction 
from Cal State Long Beach and 
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By Yoon Song 


Clint Margrave 


Eric Morago 


teaches creative writing here as well. 

For most students majoring in English with an 
emphasis on creative writing, the MFA is something 
that’s considered as they near graduation. “I was 
scared. I didn't know what to do, | knew | wanted to 


write, but did have some of those dilemmas,’ says 
Margrave of when he was weighing his options 
back in 2002. He says being a teacher is a great 
job and gives him the chance to write and helps to 
keep his mind sharp. 

As to breaking his students of the illusion that 
writing is going to bring fame and fortune he says: 
“[ tell them that if they re here to make money they 
should just go to the business department. Writing 
is too damn hard. It's too damn hard to worry about 
how you're going to get money.’ Contrary to the 
belief that writers are egomaniacs convinced that 
there's a million dollar novel in their head, most 
younger poets are actually pretty humble. 

Oe 

Eric Morago performing his poetry is like 
watching severed power lines crackle in the air. 
There's a sense of excitement that grounds you 
to the floor, unable to move until his last word is 
spoken. 

“What I love about poetry is its ability to zoom in 
on a specific moment and explore its complexities— 
how perhaps a seemingly simple moment of action 
or image can serve as a metaphor for a larger deeper 
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theme or emotion,” says the 30-year-old CSULB MFA 
graduate. 

Like Margrave, Morago knew he had the talent 
within himself and wanted to hone his writing 
through the MFA program. One of his greatest 
accomplishments has been the publication of his 
collection of poetry entitled “What We Ache For” by 
Moon Tide Press. 

“It’s not about the money,” Morago says. “It’s about 
someone I've never met before, or hardly know, 
taking my poems home with them and letting them 
affect them in some small or large way.’ 

Perhaps as an onlooker, the life of a poet seems 
like the damning of the self to eternal groveling, but 
it’s actually not the case. Poets deal in a commodity 
that’s understood through mannerisms, first kisses, 
and an electric bond with every single person and 
thing in the world. When asked the question about 
how Morago feeds himself with his career he says, 


“With a fork on most nights.” 
@O? 

Mae Ramirez, 23, is as young and talented as they 
come. There's an urgency or desperation in her 
performances that make you yearn for something 
intangible, yet seem to materialize right underneath 
your skin. 

She’s a spoken word poet and founder of 
i VAYA! Zine, a small-circulation print publication 
showcasing writers, musicians, and artists from the 
East L.A. and Long Beach areas. 

“The most empowering thing you can give to a 
disenfranchised people is to show that their words 
mean something, that their language is alive, and 
that they are worth sharing,’ says the petite CSULB 
undergraduate. But don’t let her height fool you, 
she’s got a quiet strength about her that turns inside 
out the moment she steps in front of an audience. 

Ramirez, discovered her love of poetry at a 


Mae Ramirez 


progressive youth camp called the Youth 
Liberation Network in Austin, TX that 
empowers students of color through art and 
media exploration. 

Ramirez says, ‘most people think that 
wtiting is a private thing, like a hobby. That's 
been especially hard trying to disprove to 
my parents, who would much rather see me 
become a doctor or something.’ 

This lack of support from parents isn't 
exclusive to writing—there are thousands of 
students who are pursuing a dream because it 
makes them happy regardless of what others 
think of their career path. 

This being her last semester, Ramirez, who is 
in her last semester, is taking the route of many 
others and scoping out a master’s degree in 
fine arts. She's applied to schools in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and wants to teach poetry 
someday. 

“I feel like I've just barely started exploring the art 
of writing and work shopping in the academic sphere, 
and 1 wouldn't mind having another two to three 
more years of it,” she says. 

As far as finances go, she’s been unemployed for a 
year and half and loves it. By needing less she believes 
the more you have leftover for delicious foods and 
says, I can't eat purses - why would buy them?” 

@Oe 

It's a tough gig being a writer, but it’s rewarding 
and the experience is contagious. On this campus 
there are entrepreneur majors who are delivering 
PowerPoint presentations for their business models. 
Industrial design students are innovating new and 
improved concepts for things we use everyday. Then 
there are writers, who spend months for a few lines 
of poetry. You may never see a poet on the cover of 
Forbes magazine, but they dealin the commodity of 
words, of rapture and you can't put a price on that. 
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By Niki Valencia 


irst-generation television sets, old-school icebox 
tridges, vinyl records, and eccentric household 
knickknacks are just a few of the classic 

_ treasures you can find on Retro Row, 
__ Located off of ath Street between Cherry and 
Junipero, the miniature fashion antique mall 
attracts stylish ie fashion- obsessed teens 


1a Holjood appeal as . costume designers, 
set de orators and stylists flee to Downtown Long Beach to get a 
taste of the vintage-inspired ee furniture and art. 


‘40s through the ‘80s. 

“We also have a lot of mid-century art,” said Ratowsko. “It's hot 
right now,” 

The Collective is the largest store on Retro Row, averaging 
around 4,000 square feet. Unlike other stores on the street, The 
Collective employs 20 different dealers to allow a larger selection 
for customers in the market for a wide range of stylish items. 

“The dealer for our music selection is from Retro Stereos and 
he brings in a lot of customers,” said Beckman. “He probably sells 
more than any of the other dealers in the store.” 

Another noteworthy stop to make on 4th is The Feed Store, a 
nonprofit boutique that sparks a familiar feeling with its inviting 

‘50s- and 60s —style displays. The inner décor of the store evokes 


_ the “Leave it to Beaver” era with one-of-a-kind antique appliances 


placed around the room. 

The most intriguing part of the store is the children’s section, 
which is decorated with a long overhanging plastic tree, an old- 
fashioned chalkboard, and bookcases filled with classic children’s 


_books. All in all, the store’s atmosphere presents a warm welcome 


to customers of all ages — even college students. 
proceeds of the store go directly to help feed and clothe 
out 4,500 people a month, according to Blair Pietrini, founder 


_and wner ‘of the store. 


ibute hundreds ofp pieces of furniture each j wie 


and it’s not in the best condition 
so felt like this area needed a 
new clothing store,” said Esther 
Kim, owner of the BluButton 
boutique. Kim also happens to 
be a student at CSULB, majoring 
in fashion merchandising. 
Regardless of the fabulous 
finds one can come across 
on Retro Row, things tend to 
be a bit pricey, especially for 
money-strapped students. 
While most articles of clothing 
in these stores are reasonably 
priced, it is still more 
expensive than the average 
run-of-the-mill thrift shop. 
Furniture in these stores 
can also cost a fashion-crazed 
person thousands of dollars. 
Nonetheless, many would 
agree that the vintage items 
are well worth the price due 
to their distinctive qualities. 
“I bought a vintage leather 
purse on 4th for about 40 
dollars, but I use it all the time 
so it was a good purchase,” 
said Jacqueline Aguirre, 
frequent Retro Row shopper. 
While prices z at these stores 
an dig into one’s pockets, 
‘ow is known for their 


The Feed Store, open 
since Oct. 2010, sells 
named brand jeans in 
top condition as well as a 
selection of books. 
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) ory Channel Swamp People has captivated viewers nationwide with o 
country’s oldest and most dangerous traditions 


By Graham Davis 


eep in the heart of Louisiana lies America’s 

largest swamp--a million miles of 

inhospitable bayous, marshes and wetlands 

where nature rules and humans struggle 

to tame it. Many of its inhabitants are the 

hardened descendants of French refugees 
who were forced out of Canada in the 18th century and settled 
in this harsh yet majestic environment. Today, these people are 
known as the Cajuns, a group renowned throughout the world 
for their flavorful cuisine, distinctive music and vibrant culture. 
Resilient, self-reliant and fiercely independent, the Cajuns of the 
Atchafalaya Swamp still carry on many of their ancestors’ trades 
and traditions. 

History Channel's Swamp People takes us inside of this 
perilous world on the marsh during Louisiana's 30-day alligator 
hunting season, where the stakes are high and a momentary 
loss of focus can cost the most skilled hunters a limb or even a 
life. The season is crucial to the livelihood of those living on the 


bayou, where gators are overpopulated and veteran hunters are 
able to reel in up to fifty thousand dollars for a successful season. 

With action packed footage and a colorful cast, the first season 
of Swamp People attracted a staggering 3.1 million viewers an 
episode en route to a green lit second season, which debuted 
last Thursday to a tune of 3.9 million viewers. The season two 
debut not only marked a 26 percent increase in viewers, but also 
became the most watched Thursday night show ever on the 
History Channel. 

Excellent casting has proved to be the key component to the 
shows success—the hunters prefer mumbling over English 
and overalls over, well, pretty much anything else. But they are 
incredible at their craft and their genuine love and respect of the 
land not only adds to the authenticity of the show, it humanizes 
the hunters, whose hazardous day-to-day life is as far as it gets 
from the lives of us average Joes. 

“I think what viewers are really responding to is the fact 
that these characters are so genuine,” said David McKillop, 
senior vice president of development and programming for the 
History Channel, in an interview last October. “They're a unique 
culture that hasn't really been explored. It’s generation after 
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generation they've been down there, and they haven't changed 
that much. They’re living very similar lives to their grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers.” 

We find ourselves captivated by hunter Troy Landry's 
trademark “Choot ‘em, choot ‘em,” perhaps even repeating his 
phrase during games of Call of Duty or while watching a re-run 
of Cops. We watch the developing bond between Willie Edwards 
and his hothead father Junior, whose gruff demeanor and precise 
attention to detail masks his pride of passing the Cajun way 
of life to his son. And of course we can all (or will all) relate to 
the on-boat squabbles between Trapper Joe and his son-in-law, 
Tommy. 

Aside from the action packed swamp wars that lure viewers in, 
it's the true feeling of familial bonds that keep viewers coming 
back, according to McKillop. 

“We're a generation now where a lot of us couldn't do half 
of what our grandfathers could do by way of working with our 
hands,” he said. “There’s a sense that they have a skill set and 
it’s still being passed down from generation to generation, and I 
think that’s a wonderful thing.” 
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So why the History Channel? The generational bonds captured 
on the show and the reality that each day could bring a special 
catch fits the network’s formula, according to McKillop. 

“These guys are making history every day, so to speak,” he 
said. “They made history yesterday (referring to a record 13-foot 
alligator captured by Landry in the show’s first season), and they 
made history many years ago.” 

As for the actual hunting, all we can do is sit back and 
admire. The process of setting up traps and bait can be 
tedious, but the proceeding action seemingly defines the 
phrase “man vs. wild.” The 600-pound beasts voraciously 
thrash under the murky water, sometimes whipping their 
bodies so violently that the hook rips off entirely. But the 
drastically undersized hunter at the other end of the line 
stands strong, looking to momentarily expose the quarter- 
sized kill target on the top of the gators head for his shooter 
to take aim. The hunters usually win, but a loss is never 
permanent—it creates a newfound motivation to catch the 
one that got away—and it keeps them coming back for more. 
And it keeps us coming back for more. 


The american alligator can grow 
to be 14 ft., and over 1,000 
pounds, but it is not uncom- 
mon for the hunters on Swamp 
People to catch dozens of them 
ina single day's work. 


ho says life cant be funny? 


WG \nterviews a CSULB alum who's making stand-up comedy his living 


By Eric Bryan 


ob opportunities are few and far between for college 
students, a college degree is becoming progressively 
less useful as the world shifts towards a job experience 
driven market and with a possible apocalypse lingering 
in the near future, the future is grim. 

So why not laugh about it? 

Such is the thought pattern of CSULB alumni Kyle Clark. A creative 
writing major who earned his degree in the spring of 2009, Clark 
has gone on to work towards his Master’s Degree in education 
at the University of Southern California. But that’s not the story, 
really. Amidst the many struggles of a graduate in this day and 
age, the various jobs that come and go, the trials and tribulations 
of balancing even higher education with a personal life, Clark has 
shuffled on a weight not often taken: standup comedy. 

But, out of the many careers available to someone who 
essentially majored in creativity, why comedy? Why a business 
most oft related to alcoholism, bitterness, fleeting success, and 
suicide? DIG joins Clark to find out more. 


MUG: | xplain yourself 


Kyle Clark: My name is Kyle Clark and I'ma struggling 
comedian performing in the greater Los Angeles Area, I've been 
exploring it really aggressively over the past 6 months, but I've 
been casually doing it over the past 2 years. Something like that. 

DMUs: You got your start as an undergrad at CSULB. How did 
that come about? 

KG: | took a class at Cal State where the final was that you 
went and did five minutes of stand up at the Ice House in 
Pasadena. It was a sweet class, and through that | was invited 
to come back and perform again at a stand up contest, and won 
that [entered more contests and I kept winning, and then all of 
last summer I'd work by day and do stand up by night | didn’t 
give it a whole lot of thought. I’ve been a writer for some time, 
trying to be funny, so it made sense just to go out and say, ‘Yeah, 
i throw some stuff down! 


ING. And you're performing pretty regularly at this point. 

KC: Yeah, | got a gig hosting trivia contests at bars, and along 
with that (d do about 5 or 10 minutes of stand up. Tt really 
helped being a creative writing major, and getting to really hone 
my chops there. 

MIG: So you feel your studies helped in your stand up? 

KC: Yes, but in ways that never really occurred to me until 
after the fact It's one of the bad things about college, as nothing 
really seems important to you at the time because you're 
busy drinking and trying to get laid. | really tried to create this 
persona with my writing, bul in reading essays about it, | really 
learned how to play with language. Of all the creative writing 
classes I took, there was a playwriting class where the professor 
could see that what I was writing, which was largely vulgar 
comedy, wasn’t really what was in me. He talked to me about 
that, and from there I kind of moved away and tried to find my 
own voice there, which is the kind of stuff I'm working into bits 
now. It took that to really get me playing with language, really 
working it into something that was truly mine. 

DMG: What are some of the challenges you face at this level’ 

KC: After 1 worked a bunch, went through a kind of bad 
relationship and whatnot, [ kind of realized that my time was 
precious. Once I got off the couch I realized that I needed to be 
doing all that I could. It becarne “How much time can | get on 
stage?” and “How much new material can] make to perform?” 
Keeping that up can be challenging, especially as I’m getting my 
masters, 

MME. |s there a lot of conflict in keeping with education while 
pursuing comedy? 

KC: Being busy all the time really assesses what you want 
out of your time. My undergrad years were fun, but | lacked 
discipline. That comes with age too, but even so. You come out 
of school, the world beats you up, and you become a broken, 
bitter person, or you become a grown up. I've chosen to be a 
grown up 

MG! Any parting shots for CSULB? 

KC: Check out punktreerecords.com. I'll be publishing some 
stuff through them soon. 
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Dirtbags vs. UC 
Davis @ Blair 
Field, 1 p.m. 


17 


Softball vs. UC 
Davis @ campus 
softball field, 1 
p.m. 
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HAPPY 
EASTER! 
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Dirtbags vs.San = Murs feat. Whole 

Diego State @ Blair Wheat Bread @ 

Field, 6:30 p.m. SLO Brewing 
Company, 9 p.m., 
$15 


Cold Blue Rebels } 
@WhiskyAGoGo, % 
6:30 p.m., $10 


Slightly Stoopid @ 
Greek Theatre, 7 
p.m., $31-$40 


Plan B @ El Rey 
Theatre, 7 p.m., 
$15 


Ms. Lauryn Hill @ 
Club Nokia, 7 p.m., 
$51.50-86.50 
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Zion | & The 
Grouch @ El 
Rey Theatre, 8 
p.m., $15 


White Buffalo 
@ Detroit Bar, 
9 p.m., $10 


Steel Panther 
@ HOB Sunset 
Strip, 9 p.m., 
$22.15 


">> Your guide to concerts, on campus events and local happenings. 


F 


' Rebelution “Winter 

Greens Tour” @ 
The Wiltern, 7:30 
p.m., $24 


7 


Career Development 
Center, Engineering, 
Science & Technology 
Job Fair @ USU, 

12-4 p.m., University 
Student Union 


Women’s Tennis vs. 
Oregon @ campus 
tennis courts, 2 
p.m. 


14 


Janet Jackson 
@ Gibson 


Track & Field, 
Beach Invitational 


| Amphitheatre, 8:15 @ Cerritos, all day 


p.m., $60-$280 
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Lil Wayne @ 
Staples Center, 
7 p.m., $59.75- 
$129.75 


lration @ HOB 
Anaheim, 7 p.m., 
$13.55 


Miguel @ Key 
Club, 9 p.m., 
$26.75 


Dirtbags vs. Cal 
Poly @ Blair 
Field, 6:30 p.m. 


Prince Royce @ 
Club Nokia, 7 
p.m., $26-$51 


Softball vs. Cal 
State Northridge | 
@ campus softball 
field, 1 p.m. & 3 
p.m. 


Dirtbags vs. UC 
Riverside @ Blair 
Field, 5:30 p.m. 
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DJ Quik @ City 
National Grove of 
Anaheim, 8 p.m., 
$35.25 


30 
Raekwan @ El 
Rey Theatre, 8 
p.m., $15 


